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ANALYSIS 10 . 1 OCTOBER 1949 


ON LIKENESS OF MEANING? 


By NELsoN GOODMAN 


NDER what Pageant do two names or predicates in 

an ordinary e have the same meaning ? Many and 
widely varied answers have been given to this selene but 
they have one feature in common : they are all unsatisfactory. 

One of the earliest answers is to the effect that two predicates 
have the same meaning if they stand for the same real Essence 
or Platonic Idea; but this does not seem to help very much 
unless we know, as I am aftaid we do not, how to find out 
whether two terms stand for the same Platonic Idea. 

A more practical proposal is that two terms have the same 
meaning if they stand for the same mental idea or image; or 
in other words, that two predicates differ in meaning only if 
we have a mental picture of something that satisfies one but not 
the other of the two. Thus even though in fact all and only 
pelicans have gallon-sized bills, we can easily imagine a sparrow 
ot 4 kangaroo with a gallon-sized bill ; and thus the predicates 
“is a pelican ” and “ has a gallon-sized bill ”, even though satis- 
fied by exactly the same actual individuals do not have the same 
meaning. There are two familiar difficulties with this theory. 
In the first place, it is not very clear just what we can and what 
we cannot imagine. Can we imagine a man ten miles high or not ? 
Can we imagine a tone we have never heard ? To decide these 
cases is only to be confronted by new and harder ones. But the 
second and more serious difficulty is that of predicates that 
pretty clearly have no corresponding image, such as “clever ” or 

‘ supersonic”. Of course there is imagery associated with these 
terms ; but that is hardly to the point. There is imagery associ- 
ated with with nonsense syllables. 

The image theory thus sometimes give way to the concept 
theory :—the theory that two predicates differ in meaning if and 
only if we can conceive of something that satisfies one but not 
the other. This enables us to transcend the narrow boundaries 
of imagination, but unfortunately it hardly seems to provide us 
with any criterion at all. Presumably we can conceive a five- 
dimensional body since we can define it although we cannot 
imagine it. But similarly we can define a square circle very easily 


1 Read before the Fullerton Club, at Bryn Mawr Coll Pennsylvania on May 14, 
1949. I am deeply indebted to Drs. Morton G. White W. V. Quine, with whom I 
have frequently and profitably discussed the problem dealt with in this paper. 
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(as a rectangle with four equal sides and such that every point 
of it is equidistant from a centre) or a five-sided triangle. If it 
be objected that because such definitions are not self-consistent 
they do not represent genuine concepts, I must point out that 
the claim of inconsistency here can be supported only by ap 
to just such meaning-relationships as we are trying to explain. 
We cannot use them in trying to define them. If the objection 
is put rather in the form that although we can define a square- 
circle, there is no possible thing that can satisfy the definition, 
then it is clear that we are not judging possibility by conceivabi- 
lity but rather judging conceivability by possibility. Our 
criterion of sameness of meaning has thus changed: we are 
saying that two predicates have the same meaning if and only if 
there is nothing possible that satisfies one but not the other. 
The possibility theory is somewhat ambiguous. Does it say 
that two terms differ in meaning only if it is possible that there is 
something that satisfies one but not the other ? If that is all, 
then any two terms we know to have the same extension have the 
same meaning. If I know that Mr. Jones is in New York, I no 
longer regard it as possible that he is not in New York; and 
similarly if I know that two predicates are satisfied by exactly 
the same individuals, the possibility is excluded that they are not 
satisfied by the same individuals. But this formulation seldom 
satisfies proponents of the possibility theory, who will cite 
cases of terms that, even though they are known to have the 
same extension, have different meanings. The thesis, they say, is 
rather that two predicates differ in meaning if there “ might 
have been ” something that satisfied one but not the other ; or 
in other words, if there is a possible but non-actual entity that 
does satisfy one but not the other predicate. The notion of 
ssible entities that are not and cannot be actual is a hard one 
or many of us to understand or accept. And even if we do 
accept it, how are we to decide when there is and when there 
is not such a possible that satisfies one but not the other of two 
terms ? We have already scen that we get nowhere by appealing 
to conceivability as a test of possibility. Can we, then, determine 
whether two predicates “P” and “QO” apply to the same 
possibles by asking whether the predicate “is a P or a Q but 
not both” is self-consistent ? This is hardly helpful; for so 
ee “P” and “ OQ” are different predicates the compound 
predicate is logically self-consistent, and we have no ready 
means for determining whether it is otherwise self-consistent. 
Indeed the latter question amounts to the very question whether 
“P” and “ QO” have the same meaning. And since we began by 
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asking how to determine when two predicates have the same 
meaning, we are back where we started. 

All these difficulties suggest that we might try the very 
different and radical theory that two predicates have the same 
meaning if and only if they apply to exactly the same things—or 
in other words, have the same extension. This thesis has been 
attacked more often than it has been advanced ; but some of the 
familiar arguments against.it seem to me worthless. An example 
is the absurd argument that the extension of a term is different 
at different times and that therefore by this thesis two terms may 
be synonymous at one time and not at another. The extension 
of a predicate consists, of course, of everything past, present, 
and future, to which the term applies ; neither the making or 
the eating of cakes changes the extension of the term “‘ cake ”’. 

Certain other similar arguments apply not against the thesis 
that two terms have the same meaning if they have the same 
extension, but against the different thesis—that does not concern 
us here—that the extension of a term is its meaning. For example, 
against the latter thesis, one may argue as follows :—before we 
can investigate whether a given predicate “‘ P ” applies to a given 
thing @ we must know what “ P” means, and if the meanin 
of “ P” is its extension we must know the extension of “ P ”— 
and therefore must know whether it applies to z—before we can 
set about finding out whether “ P ” applies to a. But this argu- 
ment does not apply against the weaker thesis that two predicates 
have the same meaning if they have the same extension; for 
obviously we may decide by induction, conjecture, or other 
means that two predicates have the same extension without 
knowing exactly all the things they apply to. 

And yet, while many of the apparent objections seem to me 
unsound, I think we cannot maintain the unqualified thesis that 
two predicates have the same meaning if they have the same 
extension. There ate certain clear cases where two words that 
have the same extension do not have the same meaning. “ Cen- 
taut” and “unicorn”, for example, since neither applies to 
anything, have the same (null) extension ; yet surely they differ 
in meaning. I do not mean to suggest that identity of extension 
with difference of meaning occurs only where the extension is 
null, but such cases are enough and are the most striking. 

Now the precise way in which the proposed thesis failed 
must be particularly noted. Obviously if two terms have the 
same meaning they have the same extension; the trouble is 
that two terms may have the same extension and yet not have the 
same meaning. Extensional identity is a necessary but not a 
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sufficient condition for sameness of meaning. In other words, 
difference of extension does not draw distinctions as fine as 
those drawn by difference of meaning. 

Does this mean, then, that we must return to the dismal 
search through Never-Never land for some ghostly entities 
called “‘ meanings ” that are distinct from and lie between words 
and their extensions ? I don’t think so. Despite the obvious 
inadequacy of the thesis we have been considering, I think that 
difference of meaning between any two terms can be fully 
accounted for without introducing anything beyond terms and 
their extensions. For while it is clear that difference in meaning 
of two terms “P” and “QO” is not always accompanied by 
difference in extension, I think it is always accompanied by differ- 
ence in the extension of certain terms other than“ P ” and “OQ”. 
Let me explain : 

Since there are no centaurs or unicorns, all unicorns are 
centaurs and all centaurs are unicorns. Furthermore, all uncles 
of centaurs are uncles of unicorns ; and all feet of unicorns are 
feet of centaurs. How far can we generalize on this ? Leaving 
aside absurd or ungrammatical variations, we must exclude the 
analogues in terms of “thoughts”, or “concepts ” or even 
“ meaning ” itself; for there is no guarantee that thoughts of 
centaurs are thoughts of unicorns. This is usually attributed to 
the mental reference or the vagueness of such terms. We have in 
logic the theorem that if all a’s are 8’s, then all the things that 
bear the relation P to an a are things that bear the relation P to 
a B (see Principia Mathematica, 37.2); and it might naturally be 
supposed that this guarantees the truth of sentences like those 
we have been considering about centaurs and unicorns, provided 
the phrases involved apply only to physical objects if to any- 
thing. But actually this is not the case; for pictures—i.e. 
paintings, drawings, prints, statues—are nnn objects, yet not 
all pictures of centaurs are pictures of unicorns, nor are all 
pictures of unicorns pictures of centaurs. At first sight this 
seems to violate the cited theorem of logic, Actually, what it 
shows is that “‘ picture of ” is not always a relation-term like 
“foot of ” or “uncle of”. If x is a foot of centaur, then x 
bears the relation “foot of ” to some y that is a centaur. Thus 
if there is any foot of a centaur or any uncle of a centaur then 
there is a centaur. But in contrast, if there is—as indeed there is 
—something that is a picture of a centaur, we cannot infer that 
there is some centaur—as there certainly is not. A phrase like 
“ picture of a centaur ”’ is a single predicate, and the fact that it 
applies to one or many things plainly does not enable us to 
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conclude that there are objects that these things are pictures of. 
To avoid the temptation to make such unjustified inferences, 
perhaps we had better speak during the rest of our discussion 
not of “ pictures of ” centaurs or unicorns but rather of centaur- 
pictures ”, and “ unicorn-pictures ”’, etc. 

A centaur-picture differs from a unicorn-picture not by 
virtue of its resemblance to a centaur and lack of resemblance 
to a unicorn; for there are neither unicorns. nor centaurs. 
“ Centaur-picture”” and “unicorn-picture”’ merely apply to 
different objects just as “ chair” and “ desk ” apply to Siserent 
objects, and we need no more ask why in the one case than in 
the other. The simple fact is that although “centaur” and 
“unicorn ” apply to nothing and so have the same extension, 
the term “ centaur-picture”’ applies to many things and the 
term “‘ unicorn-picture ” applies to many others. 

Now the important point here is this : Although two words 
have the same extension, certain predicates composed by making 
identical additions to these two words may have different exten- 
sions. It is then perhaps the case that for every two words that 
differ in meaning either their extensions or the extensions of some 
corresponding compounds of them have different extensions ? 
If so, difference of meaning among extensionally identical pre- 
dicates can be explained as difference in the extensions of 
certain other predications. Or, if we call the extension of a 
predicate by itself its primary extension, and the extension of any 
of its compounds a secondary extension, the thesis is formulated 
as follows: two terms have the same meaning if and only if 
they have the same primary and secondary extensions. Let us, 
in order to avoid entanglement with such terms as “ thought of 
... “concept of ...”, “attribute of ...”, and “ meaning 
of ...”, exclude from consideration all predicates that apply to 
anything but physical things, classes of these, classes of classes 
of these, etc. If the thesis is tenable, we have answered our 
question by stating, without reference to anything other than 
terms and the things to which they apply, the circumstances 
under which two terms have the same meaning. 

This explanation takes care of well-known cases discussed in 
the literature. For instance, Frege has used the terms“ (is the) 
Morningstar ” and “(is the) Eveningstar ” as examples of two 
predicates that have the same extension—since they apply to 
the same one thing—but obviously differ in meaning. This 
difference of meaning is readily explained according to our 
present thesis, since the two terms differ in their secondary 
extensions. There are, for example, “ Morningstar-pictures ” 
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that are not “‘ Eveningstar-pictures ””—and also, indeed, “‘ Even- ( 
ing-star-pictures ” that are not “ Morningstar-pictures ”’. » 
But is our thesis satisfactory in general ? Perhaps the first 
question that arises is whether it takes care of cases where we 
have two terms “ P ”’ and “ QO ” such that there are no P-pictures 
or Q-pictures—say where “ P ” and “‘ Q” are predicates apply- | 
ing to odors or electric charges. These present no difficulty ; for | 

the secondary extensions of a predicate “QO” consist not 

merely of the extension of “‘ Q-picture ” but also of the exten- 

sions of “ Q-diagram ”’, “‘ Q-symbol ” and any number of other 
such compound terms. Indeed actual word-inscriptions ate as | 


genuine physical objects as anything else; and so if there is 
such an actual physical inscription that is a P-description and is 
not a Q-description, or vice-versa, then “ P” and “QO” differ 
in their secondary extensions and thus in meaning. 

This makes it look more and more as if every difference in 
meaning will be reflected by a difference in pane or secondary 
extension. Indeed, I think we can now show this to be true. 

For, given any two predicates whatsoever, say “ P” and “QO”, 

do we not have in an inscription of the phrase “a P that is not 

aO” something that is a P-description and not a Q-description ? 

Clearly the predicate “ centaur-description” applies while the 

predicate “‘ unicorn-description ” does not apply to an inscription 

of “a centaur that is not a unicorn”. Likewise, the predicate 

“ acrid-odor-description ” applies while the predicate “‘ pungent- \ 

odor-description ” does not apply to an inscription of “a ‘ 

pungent odor that is not an acrid odor”; and thus the two 
redicates “‘ pungent-odor ” and “‘ acrid-odor ”—whatever may 

Fe the relationship of their primary extensions—differ in second- 

aty extension and thus in meaning. Again “ triangle” and “ tri- 

lateral ” differ in “ triangle that is not trilateral’’ 

is a triangle-description but not a trilateral-description. We do 

not, however, get the absurd result that “triangle” differs in 

meaning from “ triangle” ; for of course it is not the case that 

“ triangle that is not a triangle ” is and is not a triangle-descrip- 

tion. 

But now see how far we have come. If difference of meanin | 
is explained in the way I have proposed, then no two different words 
have the same meaning. We have assuredly answered the complaint 
that in terms of extensions alone we cannot draw fine enough 


distinctions. Here we get distinctions that are as fine as anyone 
could ask. But now we risk the opposite complaint: for can 
we accept the conclusion that a wor the same meaning as no 
word other than itself ? | 
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{ Before we decide that we cannot tolerate this conclusion, let 

5 me note that in the course of developing our criterion we have 

incidentally shown that there are no two predicates such that they 

can be replaced by the other in every sentence without changing 

the truth-value, even if we exclude all the so-called intensional contexts 

in which such words as “ necessary ”’, “ possible ’’, “‘ attribute of ”’, 

| or “ thought of ” occur. Thus if we maintain that two different 

’ words have the same meaning, their lack of interreplaceability 

in some non-intensional context can immediately be offered as 

evidence that the words do not have the same meaning. It 

seems apparent, therefore, that the demands we commonly make 

upon a criterion of sameness of meaning can be satisfied only if 

we recognize that no two different predicates ever have the same 

meaning. 

Theoretically, then, we shall do better never to say that two 

predicates have the same meaning but rather that they have a 

| greater or lesser degree, or one or another kind, of ikeness of 

meaning. In ordinary speech when we say that two terms have 

| the same meaning, we usually indicate only that their kind and 

| degree of likeness of meaning is sufficient for the purposes of the 

immediate discourse. This is quite harmless. But we must 

| remember that the requirements vary greatly from discourse to 

discourse ; often it is enough if two terms have the same primary 

extension ; in other cases, identity in certain secondary exten- 

\ sions or others is also required. If we overlook this variation 

' and seek a fixed criterion of sameness of meaning that will at 

once conform to these differing usages and satisfy our theoretical 
demands, we are doomed to perpetual confusion. 

Just a few further words to suggest a bearing this paper has 
on another question. It is sometimes said that a sentence like 
{ — * All A’s are B’s” is analytic if the meaning of B is contained in 
that of A. Our investigation has shown not only that two 
\ different predicates like “A” and “B” never have quite the 
same meaning ; but further that, so to 7 neither is meaning- 
included in the other ; for there is an A-description that is not a 
B-description, and a B-description that is not an A-description. 
| Thus, at least according to the suggested interpretation of 
“analytic”, no non-repetitive statement will be analytic. The 
most we can say is that it is more, or less, nearly analytic. This’ 
will be enough to convince many of us that likewise a non- 
repetitive statement is never absolutely necessary, but only more 
ot less nearly so. 
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PSYCHO-ANALYTIC EXPLANATION 
By Antony FLEW 


_— as my text two chapters from Freud, I want to 
support, to illustrate, and in some ways to develop, the 
main thesis of Mr. Toulmin’s illuminating article on “‘ The 
Logical Status of Psychoanalysis ” (Analysis Dec. 1948). This 
thesis was that, “The kernel of Freud’s discovery is the intro- 
duction of a technique in which the psychotherapist begins by 
studying the motives for rather than the causes of neurotic behav- 
iour”’. The two chapters in Freud are Nos. 17 and 18 in the 
Introductory. Lectures on Psychoanalysis (1929 Edition). They 
show that the Father of psychoanalysis himself, when dealing in 
practice with particular cases, was concerned primarily with the 
motives of neurotic behaviour, whereas, when theorising and 
etalising about his work, he often thought he had been 
ealing with something quite different, namely, the alleged 
efficient causes of such behaviour. They thus support Mr. Toul- 
min’s thesis about the nature of psycho-analytic explanation, 
and also constitute one of the major and canonical sources of the 
vast mass of misconceptions as to what psychoanalysts have 
discovered. The material in these two chapters has, besides 
clarity and compactness, the additional merits of being classical 
and fundamental. For Freud uses to illustrate his conception, or 
misconception, of the nature of his discoveries two case histories 
of obsessional neurosis. And, as he says, (p. 219), “‘ The obses- 
sional neurosis and hysteria are the two forms of neurotic disease 
upon which the study of psychoanalysis was first built up, and 
in the treatment of which also our therapy celebrates its 
triumphs ”’. 
lh. is most conspicuous (at least to anyone who has read 
Mr. Toulmin’s article) that wherever, in these two chapters, 
Freud is keeping close to the particular case, he talks of finding 
the motives or purposes of obsessive acts, and of interpreting 
their meaning, whereas, whenever he starts to sated to 
begin talking theory, he writes as if he had inferred the existence 
of something concealed, as if he had discovered the unconscious 
mind “in a way ”, as Mr. Toulmin has it, “ strictly comparable 
to Columbus’ discovery of America or Harvey’s discovery of 
the circulation of the blood ”’. 


Thus he writes, “‘ With the first patient we have heard of the- 


senseless obsessive act she performed and of the intimate 
memories she recalled in connection with it ; we also considered 
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the relation between the two and deduced the purpose of the 
obsessive act from its connection with the memory. ‘ At first’, 
she could quite truly answer that she did not know what impulse 
led her to do it”. Then, “she found the connection and was 
able to tell it. But even then she knew nothing of the purpose 
she had in performing the action, the parpose that was to correct 
a painful event of the past and to raise the husband she loved in 
her own estimation. It took a long time and much effort for her 
to grasp and admit to me, that such a motive as this could alone 
have been the driving force behind the obsessive act ” (p. 234, 
My italics). Later, after giving the two case histories, Freud 
insists, “I have now shown you that neurotic symptoms have 
meaning like errors and like dreams”. (p. 228). 

He thus reinforces and sets in its context his claim that 
neurotic symptoms can be interpreted in terms of “ meaning ”, 
“ purpose ”’, “ intention”, “‘ motive ”, by reminding us of his 
earlier successes in the similar interpretation of lapses of memory 
and slips of the tongue (in The Psychopathology of Everyday 
Life) and in that of dreams (in The Interpretation of Dreams). 

So far so good. But now Freud tries to draw the general 
conclusion that he has discovered a class of récherché items 
which must on no account be omitted from any inventory of the 
furniture of the Universe which is to maintain pretensions to 
exhaustiveness. Having described the case of the patient who 
did not know the motive or purpose of her obsessive act he 
deduces that, “ Mental processes had been at work in her, 
therefore, of which the obsessive act was the effect ; she was 
aware in the normal manner of their effect ; but nothing of the 
mental antecedents of this effect had come to the knowledge of 
her consciousness. She was behaving exactly like a subject under 
hypnotism whom Bernheim had ordered to open an umbrella 
in the ward five minutes after he awoke, but who had no idea 
why he was doing it. This is the kind of occurrence we 
have in mind when we speak of the existence of ‘ unconscious 
mental processes’; we may challenge anyone in the world to 
give a more correctly scientific explanation of this matter, and 
will then gladly withdraw our inference that unconscious 
mental processes exist. Until they do, however, we will adhere 
to this inference and, when anyone objects that in a scientific 
sense the unconscious has no reality, that it is a mere makeshift, 
une fagon de parler, we must resign ourselves with a shrug to 
rejecting his statement as incomprehensible. Something unreal, 
which can nevertheless produce something so real and palpable 
as an obsessive action |” (p. 234-5). This passage, quoted at 
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length, should alone be sufficient to show that at this period 
_ Freud himself thought that he had discovered an outré new 
| thing which, hidden as it were behind a curtain, produced 


obsessive acts as a puppet master produces the jerky movements 
of his puppets, or as the concealed projector produces the moving 
pictures on the silver screen. This opinion is reinforced by other 
passages, “ You will then understand that we cannot dispense 
with the unconscious of the mind in psychoanalysis, and 
we are accustomed to deal with it as something actual and tangi- 
ble” (p. 235) and, “he must remain content with the veriest 

of information about what is going on unconsciously 
in his own mind ” (p. 241). 

These extensive quotations bring out sharply the contrast 
between what Freud is doing and knows he is doing when he 
actually practises psychoanalysis, and what he thinks he has been 
doing, when afterwards he comes to report what he thinks he 
has discovered. Freud as a working psychoanalyst is primarily 
concerned with discovering and raking patients realise and 
admit the motives, purposes, and intentions of their neurotic 
behaviour, which motives, etc., are called “ unconscious ” 
because, until he has done his work, his patients have no know- 
ledge of them. But Freud as a theoretician seems to think (at 
this stage) that he has inferred the existence of unconscious 
mental processes which prodwe real and palpable obsessive 
actions. (All statements of Freud’s theoretical position have to 
be qualified by the phrase, “‘ at this stage ”, since it was develop- 
ing constantly. In the later stages I find it increasingly difficult 
to understand what he did think he had discovered). 

,  Freud’s practice of psychoanalysis showed a genius which it 
' would be almost impertinent to praise but his theory here seems 
' to be extremely questionable. For he was apparently thinking of 
“unconscious mental processes as the inferred efficient causes 
' which produce obsessive acts as their effects. Thus he writes, 
** Mental processes had been at work in her, therefore, of which 
the obsessive act was the effect ”’, and he tells us that the uncon- 
scious cannot be “ une fagon de parler ” because it can “ produce 
something as real and palpable as an obsessive action”. But if 
these unconscious mental processes are to be taken as the putative 
efficient causes of obsessive acts, then their introduction was a 
gratuitous multiplication of dubious entities. 

They would be dubious because they would be very weak 
candidates for the job of efficient causation to which Freud here 
apparently wished to appoint them. “ The unconscious part of 
i mind ” with which, he claims, “ we are accustomed to deal 
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as something actual and tangible ” (p. 235) though perhaps in 
some sense actual is certainly very far from being in any sense 
tangible. It makes no sense to ask whether it is rough or smooth, 
heavy or light, sweet or acrid in smell, light or dark in colour. 
It could not be put on any museum shelf marked “‘ Substances ”’. 
It could not even be kept in a special bottle labelled “ Invisible 
and spiritual substance, very elusive”. For unconscious mental 
processes, like conscious ones, have no position. To tell us 
that they go on “in the mind” is only a vexatious way of 
telling us that it makes no sense to ask“ Where ?” And this all 
goes to show that it is preposterous to think of them as the 
efficient causes which “ produce” real and ble obsessive 
acts. They are not sufficiently substantial to do this job. 

But if unconscious mental processes, conceived of as efficient 
causes, ate a dubious innovation they are also, and fortunately, 
a gratuitous one. For there are already available some gratify- 
ingly tangible } pase efficient causes_in terms of which to 
construct causal explanations of obsessive acts (and, for that 
matter, of other acts which are not obsessive at all). These 
are the myriad neurones of the nervous system, all the parapher- 
nalia of the neurologists, waiting, solid, visible, tangible, a 
sight to delight and inspire the experimentalist. 

Thus if this conception of the nature of its discoveries is 
accepted as correct, psychoanalysis will be in a very uncomfort- 
able position indeed. For it will have to be considered as a rival 
to neurology and kindred branches of physiology. It will have to 
be taken as offering a causal explanation;-in terms of rather 
dubious occurrences atid questionable entities, of phenomena 
which neurology has a very good chance of explaining in terms 
of quite solid and undubious neurones. Fortunately it is possible 
to interpret psychoanalytic discoveries in another way, as 
offering not rival explanations to those of neurophysiology, 
but as providing an altogether different kind of explanation. 

Such an interpretation is strongly suggested by the fact, 
already noticed above, that Freud himself in describing particular 
cases speaks not of “‘ causes ” but of “ motives ”, “ purposes ”’, 
and “ intentions ”. Now an explanation of a piece of behaviour | 
in terms of motives is altogether different from an explanation | 


in terms of causes. Asked why he had plunged a stiletto into 
Cesate’s back Guiseppe might—but never would—give the 
physiologist’s explanation. The movement of the knife was the 
climax of a long chain of causation. Some stimulus excited 
nervous impulses which set off a particular sort of commotion 
in the brain which resulted in the passage of further nervous 
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impulses downto the relevant muscles. And so on. This would 
be a causal explanation. But Guiseppe might—and in fact 
would—explain the occurrence in terms of motives. He would 
explain that he wanted to inherit money under Cesare’s will, or 
that he was jealous of his musical talent, or that he was in 
love with his wife. And this would be an explanation of the 
motive sott. 

It is fairly obvious that psychoanalytic explanations are 
very much more like motive explanations than they are like 
causal explanations. Take for example the case already quoted 
from Freud. He asked himself why the patient performed 
certain obsessive acts. And his answer was that the patient 
wanted to “ correct a painful event of the past and to raise the 
husband she loved in her estimation ”. After, “a long time and 
much effort ” she admitted that this must have been her motive. 
Or take any of the familiar examples from the Fompetioney 
af Everyday Life. ‘They are all designed to show that people 

rget, or make slips of pen or tongue, because they want to, and 

to illustrate the motives which they have for such errors. Or 

take the “law of dream interpretation ”, “‘ Every dream is the 

fulfilment of a suppressed wish”. This law asserts that all 

dreams are motivated, that people dream what they wish would 

happen in real life, that ines can be explained in terms 

of motives. It seems that Freud’s discovery of the unconscious 

mind, of unconscious mental processes should not be interpreted 

as a discovery of récherché, not to say disreputable, efficient 

causes, but as the discovery that much more human behaviour, 

especially neurotic human behaviour, is motivated, or, if you 

prefer it, can be explained in terms of motives, than anyoné had 

ever previously believed. Common sense and artistic insight 

had always been prepared to recognise some unconscious 

motivation, as Freud himself was at pains to point out in the 

Psychopathology of Everyday Life. Freud’s great achievement 

was to discover how much more unconscious motivation we 

all have than any of us knew we had, and to devise a therapy 

' which exploits this discovery to cure certain neuroses. The 
difference between the psychoanalytic explanation and the 
, ordinary everyday motive explanation is one of degree; in the 
latter it is comparatively easy to induce the agent to state his 
motives whereas in the former the patient can be made to 

—— and admit his motive only at the climax of a prolonged 

and laborious analysis. But there is a spectrum of possibilities 

stretching from the frank and normal to the pathological, from 

the most straightforward case,—the man who knows and will 
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readily admit his motive, through the man who knows but 
will not readily confess it, right up to the extreme cases, the 
psychoanalytic patients whose motives are unknown to everyone 
else as well as to themselves until the analysis is complete. 

Now someone might agree that it is better to talk of motives, 
purposes, wishes, intentions and the like when ee 
psycho-analysis. He might agree that it is more helpful to thi 
of “ conflicting motives ” than of the “‘ play of mental forces ”’. 
But he might still consider that motive explanations are “ ulti- 
mately ” causal, that they could in principle be reduced to causal 
ones. He might think that psychoanalytic explanations are a 
useful stopgap while we await the advances in neurology which 
shall put the analysts out of business. Freud himself once or 
twice suggested some such view. In discussing the “ latent 
states of mental life ” and whether they were “ to be conceived 
of as unconscious mental states or as physical ones”’, he writes, 
“ Now as far as their physical characteristics are concerned, they 
ate totally inaccessible to us ; no physiological conception nor 
chemical oo can give us any notion of their nature” 
(Collected Papers, Vol. 4, p. 101). From which he draws the 
moral that psychoanalysis is, at present, the only practical method 
of investigating these states. 

Detailed investigation of the logical liaisons of “ motives ” 
and associated words would and should provide material for a 
very substantial book, but perhaps a few ye suggestions 
would be something to show that a motive exp 


~ 


tion is quite 


radically different from an explanation by efficient causes. First, | 


motives ate quite intangible and insubstantial while efficient 
causes notoriously have to be substantial. Second, it seems that a 
piece of behaviour can be both motivated and caused. Guiseppe’s 
action was certainly caused and it has been suggested in alles 
how the causal story would run. It was also motivated and 
under interrogation he would no doubt admit that his motive 
was (as the police inferred from circumstantial evidence) that 
he wanted to inherit the money Cesare had imprudently willed 
to him. The police and Guiseppe who knew all about his motives 
might know nothing of the efficient causes of the action while 
the physiologists might know all about the efficient causes but 
nothing of the motives. Third, and this is an extension of the 
second point, no translation is possible from “ cause language ” 
into “ motive language ”’. If it were we — learn physiology 
from logicians who would deduce the efficient causes of our 
behaviour from knowledge of its motives. (Similarly, if there 
really were necessary connections between “ state ” propositions 
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and “ citizen” propositions we might have deduced the guilt 
of Goering from the guilt of the German state without recourse 
to the laborious and expensive investigations revealed in the 
Nuremberg trials). And if such translation is impossible then 
it would presumably be wrong to talk of the “ cause language ” 
and the “‘ motive language” as if they were two languages 
which could be used to assert the same propositions. Fst, 
motives may be good or bad, kindly or corrupt, vicious or 
saintly, but causes can be none of these. So even if we found 
that as a matter of fact whenever motive proposition M was true 
some physical or causal proposition C was also true we could not 
* reduce ” motives to causes or to bodily descriptions. No evi- 
dence showing that whenever Luigi was in love and wanting 
to marry Maria or Simonetta his body was always in such 
and such a state would have the slightest tendency to show that 
his motives or desires were “ merely ” complex conditions of 
his body. A programme that attempted to reduce motive 
_ propositions to cause propositions by discovering contingent 
connections of equipollence would therefore be as misconceived 
as a programme which set out to discover necessary connections 
by the methods of deduction. Both would be as misconceived, 
though not quite as popular, as the programmes which have 
tried to “ reduce ” ethics, aesthetics, or logic to psychology by 
the discovery of necessary or contingent connections between 
what are in fact quite radically different universes of discourse. 
Eiftp, as an indirect confirmation of the thesis that psychoanalysis 
ec motive explanations which are fundamentally different 
rom causal ones it is interesting to note that novelists have been 
as interested and excited by the works of the psychoanalysts as 
they have been indifferent to or bored by the writings of the 
experimental psychologists and students of conditioned reflexes. 
The significant exception is Huxley in “Brave New World”. 
Novelists are primarily interested in human motives, purposes, 
desires, and intentions—in human beings treated as such (if the 
slight ethical flavour may be excused). Experimental psycholo- 
gists are primarily interested in the causation of human behavi- 
our—human beings treated like animals or machines. And so it 
would be natural to expect, if this paper is on the right track, 
what we in fact find to be the case, that novelists would have 
‘more in common with psychoanalysts than with experimental 
psychologists and students of conditioned reflexes. 
My two theses have been, frst, that psychoanalytic explan- 
ations ate “‘ motive” not “causal” explanations, and, second, 
that these two sorts of explanation are so radically different 
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that they are not, and could never be, rivals at all. They answer 
completely different questions which are raised in completely 
different contexts. 
Christ Church: Oxford. fe" 


MORAL SUBJECTIVISM—A FURTHER REPLY TO PROF. 
H. B. ACTON 


By A. C. Ew1nc 


| se his last remarks in the discussion between us (ANALYSIS, 
. vol. 9, No. 4, p. 57) Prof. Acton has transferred the issue 
from the specific field of ethics to the general question of 
analysis of meaning. I did not, of course, claim that introspection 
by itself was always a completely sufficient means for discovering 
meaning, but only that I am not entitled to accept any analysis 
as correct in so far as it purports to give an account of my own 
usage unless it agrees with my introspections. But what about 
the usage of others >—Prof. Acton very properly asks. In reply 
I should make the following points : 

(1) I obviously cannot find out what other people mean 
merely by introspecting, but, though not sufficient, introspection 
is necessaty. For I cannot determine what others mean without 
knowing what I mean either by the same words as they use or 
by other words in terms of which the latter are defined. Further, 
ceuiggenion of the way (by which I suppose is meant the 
external occasions on which) words are used could show only 
that the extension of the definiendum and the alleged definiens 
was the same, not that their intension was. 

(2) My arguments on the subject of the analysis of ethical 
terms were not only appeals to introspection but also arguments 
from the way in which words are used, ¢.g., that “ wrong ” 
according to all outward signs is commonly used as contradictory 
to “ right ” when ray to the same act. In so far as the 
arguments seem to be based on introspection, they should be 
regarded as appeals to others to discover by introspection, 
whether they do not, ¢.g., when they call an act wrong intend 
to contradict the assertion that it is right. Even though one’s 
meaning is discoverable by introspection, the philosopher can 
make it easier to discover by asking suitable questions. E.g. 
a person who was at first inclined to accept a subjectivist analysis 
as expressing what he meant, might lose the inclination when it 
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was pointed out that this involved denying that ethical judg- 
ments by different people contradicted each other. For it is 
easier to discover by introspection that one intends to contra- 
dict another man than that one has an objective non-natural 

ity or relation before one’s mind, so that the former cogni- 
tion may appropriately be made a means to the latter. Or the 
fact that it contradicts the former introspection may be regarded 
as a reductio ad absurdum of the subjectivist theory by somebody 
who did not see it directly to be untrue. A wrong analysis may 
be accepted because it is not properly understood till its implica- 
tions have been brought out, and the philosophical argument 
may consist in bringing out these implications. 


University of Cambridge. 


A PROBLEM IN THE RELATION BETWEEN USE AND 
MEANING 


By Mary WILson 


rr section I.3. (c) of his article “Concepts and Schematism”’}, 
Mr. G. J. Warnock mentions a very baffling problem, for 
which he suggests in passing an admittedly vague solution, and 
about which he concedes that there is more to be said. In this 
note I attempt to say a word or two more. 

The question to be answered may be ~ as follows: “Is 
it really possible to have the concept o: 
having any concepts of other colours, or of colour in general ?” 
Or (dropping this terminology): “If in a certain language 
‘nop ’ is used exactly as ‘ white ’ is used in English, but there is 
no equivalent for ‘colour’ or other colour-words, can we really 
say that ‘ nop’ and ‘ white’ mean the same ?” 

If this is to be a question of philosophical interest, we must 
first of all rule out an uninteresting possibility—namely the 
possibility that further research will reveal some obvious differ- 
ence of meaning, such as a use of “nop” where “ white” would 
be incorrect. We must assume that all our ingenuity has failed to 
detect any such obvious difference, and that we have no reason 
to suppose that any will later emerge. 

(1) It seems at first sight that there is a short answer to our 
question. For imagine a part of the world in which there are, 
as a matter of fact, only two colours, white and black. It is 


1 Anatysis; Vol. 9, pp. 77-82. 
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then easy to suppose that the inhabitants of this area refer to 
objects simply as nop or not-nop, with no word for “ colour ” 
and (of course) no other colour-words. If we then found that 
the uses of “‘ nop ” and “ not-nop ” corresponded exactly with 
out own uses of “ white” and “ not-white”’, we should not feel 
any difficulty in deciding that “ nop ” and “ white” meant the 
same. We should see at once why there were no other colour- 
words, and it would be absurd to suppose that their absence 
necessarily forbade us to say that “ nop ” meant white. 

But an answer of this sort is not very satisfactory. It seems 


clear that, in the ordinary coloured world, we should be perplexed 


in the circumstances proposed ; and the real point is to elucidate 
the nature and grounds of this perplexity. 

(2) A possible and (I think) persuasive first step would be to 
argue as follows: “Since, ‘nop’ excepted, the users of this 
language certainly never refer to colours, it is very unlikely that 
they use ‘ nop’ uniquely, to refer to whiteness ; probably it is 
something quite different about white objects that they refer to. 
But as it is not their shape or their weight or their size, or any 
feature of them that we have been able to think of, there must be 
some peculiar feature that only the users of this language know 
about. Perhaps white objects have for them some religious or 
mystical significance ”’. 

But this is also uninteresting. It merely opens up a new 
direction for factual investigation, e.g. into religious practices 
and mythology. But suppose that this fails ; we fail to discover 
anything private or peculiar that “nop”, applied to white 
objects, — refer to. Why then should we puzzle about it 
any longer ? “‘ Nop ” is used exactly as “ white ” is used ; the 
users of “ nop” do not seem to have queer views about white 
objects ; what then is left for us to worry about ? Why should 
we not say that “ nop ” and “ white ” mean the same ? 

(3) Mr. Warnock hints, in a somewhat cursory aside, at an 
answer to this question on the following lines: “ The meaning 
of a word is not shown in its use én isolation ; we cannot isolate a 
variety of uses of a single word, and say that they a/one are suffi- 
cient to show its meaning. A word is inextricably part of a 
language ; its meaning is shown only in its use as part of a 
system. Thus, “‘ white’ is a member of a range of colour-words ; 
and no word, which is not a member of such a range, can mean 
the same as ‘ white ’, however it is used by itself ”’. 

This is the suggestion that seems to me worth discussing. 

(4) We must first delimit severely the extent of its claim. It is 
obvious that an entire language is not, in any relevant sense, a 
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system. It is clearly false that, unless I have mastered the use of 
every English word, I do not really know what any English 
meaning are wholly independent of the use and meaning of 
others. It follows that if, a given language, there are no words 
of equivalent use with some words in English, we cannot con- 
clude that #o word in that language means the same as aay word 
in lish. In short, the “concepts that we have” cannot 
sensibly be said to be connected with the whole “ language we 
use 


(5) Suppose then that we offer some more modest claim. 
We may suggest that there are at any rate, within a language, 
some words which really do make up systems or ranges, and 
that in these cases the meaning of any one word is connected 
with that of the other words in its range; no one, that is, 
who did not know the use of the others, could be said to know 
the meaning of a single member, however he used it by itself. 

The difficulty here is to see what we mean by “ systems or 

es”. Presumably colour-words are an instance. But 
consider “chair”, “table”’, “desk”, “ cupboard ”’, “ sofa” ; 
these might be offered as members of the range of furniture- 
words, and clearly they do form a group in some such way. Are 
we then to say that the meaning of “chair” is connected with 
the meaning of “desk”, “table”, etc. ? Surely not. If some 
tribe had a word for chairs and none for desks and tables, we 
would not say that this word could not mean exactly the same as 
“chair”. Perhaps the tribe Jas chairs, but no desks or tables ; 
and we can hardly say that the meaning of “ chair” depends 
on the existence of other items of furniture. This point can easily 
be generalised, to deal with other words for objects like furni- 
ture. 

(6) But herein, I think, lies a clue. Perhaps we are baffled 
by the users of “nop ”, because we know that other colours 
than white are always really there ; they (unlike desks and tables 
and similar objects) are qualities, the a furniture of the 
earth. We ask then why, éf they identified white, they should 
not identify and designate other colours, all of which equally 
with white must be there to be designated—a ready-made range. 
We feel that, if by “‘ nop ” they meant what we mean by “ white”’, 
they would be failing in an inconceivable way to draw distinc- 
tions ; they must surely see that, in the very respect in which 
two white objects are alike, a blue and a red or a blue and a white 
thing ate different ; and two red objects are alike. If they attend, 
then, to colour in any way, it is inconceivable that they should 
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have no means of referring to this whole range of differences and 
likenesses ; therefore, they cannot by “ nop ” be referring to a 
colour. 

(7) But I think that, if we do reason in this way, we may be 
quite mistaken. (It is, for instance, suspicious that the notion of 
“ range” has now slipped out of the realm of words into the 
realm of things). Consider an example from a rather similar 
field, that of musical pitch. Suppose a man who is not, ex 
hypothesi, tone-deaf, but who knows nothing whatever of 
any musical scale ; for years he has kept a tame bird, which at 
intervals emits a melodious Middle C ; so that this one note has 
acquired significance for him, and he refers to it as “Om”. You 
strike for him a vatiety of notes on a piano, and in the correct 
places he nods and says ““Om”; you then strike two notes, 
say a fifth above and a seventh below Middle C, and ask him to 
— the difference between them. To him, they are both 

ike in not being Om; but he may say, perhaps, that the 
first was louder than the second. You then eliminate this, and 
try again ; but you find that he cannot see the point at all. In 
the ideal case, where the two notes are exactly alike in all respects 
except pitch, he will say they are the same. 

But surely, one feels, he must ear the difference. No ; the 
difference referred to is precisely difference in pitch, and for 
the man in question “ pitch ” is without meaning. That is, for 
him there is actually vo difference in pitch ; he cannot know what 
you ate asking him to identify. You cannot protest that he hears 
the difference really, since for him the notes that he heats are 
simply not different. (Compare, “ Surely the Chinese can hear 
that they sing out of tune ”’). 

(8) Returning to the “nop” case, we seem to have the 
following conclusions. If “ nop” means the same as “ white ” 
(i.e. is what we should call a colour-word), we need not argue 
that “nop ”’-users would be failing incredibly to mark all the 
other varieties of colour. Since “colour” has for them no 
equivalent (“ pitch ” has no meaning), there is for them no such 
thing as a difference in colour. There are indeed nop objects 
and not-nop objects ; but if two not-nop objects, a red and a 
green, are in other respects than colour exactly alike, then to 
“nop ”-users they are simply exactly alike. The case perhaps seems 
queerer than the case of musical pitch, but only, I think, because 
we find it easier to conceive the absence of any system for classi- 
fying notes than the absence of a system for classifying colours. 
Nevertheless, I think we can now see that if there are no colour- 
words or musical scales, then there are no differences of colour 
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or ew (If the series of numbers Rae short at 10, a cricket 
and a Lacrosse team would not be different in number.) 

(9) But, it may here be objected, all this is irrelevant ; the 

tion is not that our iar language includes no colour- 

words, but rather that “‘ nop ” means white ; that there can be a 
single colour-word in a language, and that “‘ nop ” is such a word. 
But if this is the case, ‘ nop ’-users must at least see that two no 
objects are the same in colour; how can they possibly do this 

ess they know what colour is, and a fortiori what it is to be 
different in colour ? Thus, either “ nop” is not a colour-word 
at all, or “ nop ”-users, knowing about colour, fail inconceivably 
to refer to colours other than white. 

I sus that this is somehow the same dilemma that we 
began with. It now seems possible, however, to resolve the 
dilemma by pointing out an asymmetry between sameness and 

rence. 

(i) To say that two objects are different in colour is to say 
that each has a characteristic which is ¢ colour, but that these 
two characteristics are not the same. This distinction obviously 
could not be drawn unless the two characteristics were, 
though different, both classified as colours. Thus the notion of 
difference in colour depends on the notion of colour in general : 
this is, I think, only to say that, if “ colour ” has no meaning 
“ difference in colour ” likewise has none. 

(ii) But suppose that two objects have (as we should say) 
the same colour. Here there is no question of two different 
determinate characteristics being classified under the same 
determinable ; for there is only a single characteristic in 
question. It seems, therefore, that this single characteristic 
might be (e.g. as “ nop”) without there being 
any determinable of which it was a determinate. If so, even 
in a language in which “ colour”, or an equivalent, did not 
occur, it would seem that “nop” could designate the char- 
acteristic which we call white. 

‘Nop ”-users must, of course, distinguish between objects 
which are nop and those which are not-nop ; they must be able 
to say that two such objects are different. But I think that this 
distinction does not require a use in their language corresponding 
to.our use of “ difference-in-respect-of-colour ”. The difference 
for them would merely be that some objects had a characteristic 
which others had not; as, for example, we might distinguish 
between a rabbit and a brick. We might say that the rabbit and 
the brick were different in that the rabbit was furry and the 
brick was not ; we would not say that this was a difference in 
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respect of furriness. Thus “ nop ”-users would simply say, of a 
nop and a not-nop object, that the one was —_ and that the 
other was not ; they would not say that they differed in respect 
of colour; nor in respect of nopness. They could, however, 
say that two nop objects were the same in respect of nopness— 
i.e. both were nop. In this way, use of “ the same ” seems to 
differ from the use of “ different ”. It seems that “ difference-in- 
respect-of . . .”” does, and “ sameness-in-respect-of . . .” does 
not presuppose determinables—a system of classification. 

If this last contention makes sense, then white objects could, 
to “ nop ”-users, be — the same—all cases of nopness—for 
no other reason than that they were all white. Then, even 
though not-nop objects, alike except in colour, were to them 
simply not different at all, we could reasonably say, solely on our 
existing evidence for sameness of use, that “‘ nop” meant the 
same as “white”, and that it was their single solitary colour- 
word. No doubt, since the case is so peculiar, we might never 
be very confident that we were right ; but there would not be 
any philosophical, a priori, ground for saying that we could not 
possibly be right. ““ Nop ” might mean the same as “‘ white ”’, the 
only remaining doubt would be, does it in fact ? 


Lady Margaret Hall: Oxford. 


FUGITIVE PROPOSITIONS 
By Austin DuNCAN-JONES 


M*** of the propositions we commonly entertain have 
an odd yet obvious feature which does not seem to have 
been much remarked on. This feature belongs to many empirical 
propositions which imply the existence of some event or class 
of events. It does not belong to a priori propositions, or to 
genuine universals of law. And it is that the proposition in 
question cannot be entertained twice. In other words, the usual 
assumption that every proposition has what D. R. Cousin calls 
“ spatio-temporal neutrality ’’: is mistaken. 

This feature of propositions is made clear at once by formu- 


1 Proc. Aris. Soc., 1948-49, p. 153, “ Propositions ”. 
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lating them in a tenseless language, in which date is expressed 
by a variable or constant time coefficient. Instead of 


“ Brutus killed Caesar ”’, (1) 
we might say 
“ Brutus kills Caesar at T”’, (2) 


in which the present tense is used in a timeless sense. But 
(2) is not an adequate rendering of (1) unless we explain the 
meaning of “ T”. The obvious way to do so is as follows. 

**For some ¢, Brutus kills Caesar at ¢, and ¢ is before now”, (3) 
where “now” is the proper name of a moment. Whenever I 
use (3) on different occasions to express a proposition which I 
entertain, one element of the proposition entertained is different : 
therefore on each occasion the proposition entertained is 
different. 

This is not a self-contained oddity. For it follows that no 
roposition susceptible of the kind of analysis illustrated in 
3) can ever be a matter for deliberation or controversy. If 

historian A uses (3) on a given occasion, and historian B wishes 
to disagree with him, B will not be able to express the proposition 
he rejects, for the moment he needs to name will have passed. 

o produce this absurdity I have to some extent distorted 
the customary use of the word “ proposition ”. For given that 
the names are used in the same way it is part of the customary 
usage that F yes. who say “ Brutus killed Caesar” on different 
occasions do express the same proposition. But it is also part of 
the customary usage that if, when a sentence is used on two 
occasions, some part of it has different meanings on the two 
occasions, the sentence cannot express the same propostion on 
each occasion. And if S1 and S2 are sentences with the same 
meaning, and if S1 expresses different propositions on different 
occasions, then S2 expresses different propositions on different 
occasions. Therefore, if (3) is an adequate rendering of (1), 
the accepted usage of “ proposition ” is not consistent. 

If we seek to retain the convention that historians do always 
express the same proposition by (1), we shall have to allow 
sentences with different meanings to express the same proposi- 
tion. In that case a counterpart of our paradox will arise about 
meanings. Let us assume that (3) is an adequate rendering of (1), 
in the sense that anyone who uses (1) could have used (3), on the 
same occasion, to express what he meant by (1). Then if A uses 
(1) on a given occasion it will never be open to B on a later 
occasion to reject what A meant by (1). 

I suppose we could remove the difficulty by a heroic semantic 
device which I shall not develop in detail..We could define 
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B’s rejection at ¢, of A’s assertion at ¢, in a special way. We 
could say that B does not assert the contradictory of A’s proposi- 
tion, but asserts a proposition of higher order, to the effect that 
a certain proposition, which he describes as having been asserted 
by A at 4,, and as having a certain content, was false. Such an 
unwieldy piece of machinery seems disproportionate. 

It might be argued that propositions mentioning a more 
ot less definite date can be freed from paradox by non-hierar- 
chical methods. For example, in 

“ Caesar died in 44 B.c.”, (4) 
the reference to the birth of Christ can be interpreted as an 
abbreviation for a circumstantial history told in the Gospels. 
And we might take it as part of what is asserted in (4) that one 
and only one event, throughout the whole of past and future 
time, corresponds to this history. The whole proposition can 
then be taken as asserting a time interval between two described 
events, without reference to the moment of assertion. I do 
not think this analysis is plausible. For it implies that (4) 
might refer indifferently to past or future events. It seems to 
_ that from what we mean by (4) it is deducible, that Caesar is 

I think in recent philosophy analysis of the meaning of time 

ressions has been either neglected or dealt with perfunctorily, 
although a generation or two has passed since, in other ways, 
philosophers began in Alexander’s words, to “take time 
seriously ”. We lack a simple standard method of expressing 
time relations more explicitly than they are expressed in (1), 
which will enable us to keep as much as possible of the customary 
usage of the phrases “ same proposition ” and “ different propo- 
sition”. I have carried my account of the customary usage only 
far enough to display my difficulty, and have ignored much of 


its subtlety. 

The time with which we are concerned is the crude time of 
common sense. . 
University of Birmingham. 


Anatysis, Vol. 9. Corrections. Lines from top of page. 
p. 30, 1. 5 insert colon after ‘ aware of ’. 
p- 31 last line, substitute = for third occurrence of ‘ = ’. 
p. 68, 1. 38; for “London is a city” ‘is true’: substitute 
** London is a city ‘is true’”. 
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p. 70, 1.19; for (7) substitute “ RA e True = df. RA e Sentence 


p- 70, 1.25 ; for ‘“‘ RA” and other symbols’ read “‘ RA’ and 
other symbols ”’. 

p. 70, 1. 29; for (8) If “ RA” is the name of ‘ ra’ read (8) If 
‘RA?’ is the name of ‘ ra’. 

p- 105, 1. 21; for sentence beginning “ First, I wish to repeat 
substitute :— 

“ First, I wish to repeat that in some cases in which we say, 


in the ordinary course of events, that somebody knows some- 


thing, mental states which Professor Ayer mentions when he 
does not talk either about speech or about other overt behaviour 
ate indeed all the states that occur in the knower ”. 
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